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the infant Rhine, and beyond which the ma- 


from the rocks within and without the crevasse. 
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8 ee Cie ranges, with equal pleasure and astonishment, | Out of this recess the Tamina darts in a sheet of 
Che Pourwal of Welles ‘Britres. over the valley of Sargans, through which rolls} foam, and with a deafening noise reverberated 


jestie ra -of the Rhettken A ten thou- 
sand feet high, rise one over the other, till their 
summits mingle with the clouds. Among these 
ranges the Borsa-puana, the AnGsTensenc, the 
F iescu (like a gigantic pyramid.) and in the dis- 
tance the Alpe that tower round Feldkirek, are the 
most promioent features. During our journey to 
the baths, the morning eun played on the saowy 
summits of the distant mountains, and marked 
their forms on*the blue expanse ‘behind them in 
the most distinet outlines: But oo our retoro in 











































.. THE BATHS OF PFEFFERS. 

As the ancient Romans sent their hy pochondri- 
acs to one ehange of :air and scene,.and as 
the rai dnd steamers are oot yet established 
between the Thames‘and the Nile,'1 shall here 
give a short description of one of the most cu- 
rious localities which I have ever bebeld-io all 
amy perambulationsy and which ‘1 would strongly 


recom chy pochoedriacal and nervous invalids | the afternoon, when the fleecy clouds had assem- 
to. visit, while traversing the Alpine territories in | bled in fantastic groups donates lofty barrier, the 
search of health. It isthe Barus or Prerrers, in | reflections and refractions of the solar beams 
the Grison - ry, not far from ‘the Lake of 


threw a splendid crown of glory ‘round ‘the ioy 
heads of the Rhetian Alps—changing that “ cold 
sublimity” with which the morning atmosphere 
had invested them, into a glow of illumination 
which no-pen‘or pencil could ray. To enjoy 
the widest possible range of this matehless pros- 

t; the tourist mest climb the peaks that over- 
hang the village, when bis eye may wander over | 
the whole of the Grison Alps and valleys, even to 
the Lake of Constance. 

From Valentz we turned abraptly down towards 
the ravine, at the very bottom of which are the 
Barus of Prerrers. ‘The descent'is by-a series of 
jacute and precipitous tourniquéts, requiring great 
caution, as the horses themselves could hardfy 
keep op ‘their legs, even when eased of their 
riders. At length we found ourselves in the area 
of a vast edifice resembling an overgrown factory, 
with a thousand windows, and six orseven stories 
high, Itis built ‘ona ledge of rock that lies on 
the left bank of the Tamia torrent, which chafes 
along its foundation. ‘Phe precipice onthe eppo- 
site side of the Taniina, and distant about fifty 
paces from the mansion, or rather hospital, rises 
five or six hundred feet, as perpendicular as a 
wall, keeping the edifice in perpetual shade, ex- 
ms ar-or$ a few hours in the middle of the day. 
The left bank of the ravine, on which the hospital 
stands, is less i as it admits of a zigzag 
-jpath to and § the baths. The locale, alto- 
gether, of such an establishment, at the very 

ofa frightful ravine, aed for ever chafed 

y a rearing torrent, is the most’singolarly wild 


pi we I had-ever beheld; but the wor 
Cf Pete are not yeteven a at. 
Fron n extremity ¢ 


Wallenstadt, which im iseelf presents most stu- 
pendous scenery, 

- Havipg procured five smal! and steady horses 
accus “‘torthe locality; a party of three ladies 
anid two gentlemen started from the little town of 
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On approaching the entrance the eye penetrates 
along a majestic vista of marble walls in close 
approximation, and terminating iu obscurity, with 
a narrow waving line of sky above, and a roaring 
torrent below! Along the southern wall of this 
sombre gorge, a fragile seaffold, of only two planks 
in breadth, is s¢en to run, suspended, as it were, 
in-air, fifty feet above the torrent, and three or four 
hundred feet beneath the crevice that admits air 
and light’ from heaven into the profound abyss. 
This frail and frightfal footpath is continued (will 
it be believed 7) neatly half a mile into the marble 
womb-of the mountain! Its construction must 
have been a work of great difficulty and peril ; for 
its transit cannot be made even by the most curi- 
ous and adventurous travellers without fear and 
trembling, amounting often to a sense of shudder- 
ing and horror. Along these two planks we crept 
or erawled, with faltering steps and palpitating 
hearts. ‘ft lias been my fortune to visit most of 
the wonderful localities of this globe, but anequal 
to this I never beheld. 

“Imagination,” s an intelligent traveller, 
“the most vivid, could not portray the portals of 
Tartarus under forms more hideous than those 
which ‘Nature ‘has displayed in this place. We 
enter this gorge on a bridge of planks (pont de 
planches) sustained ‘by wedges driven into the 
rocks, It takes ‘a quarter of an hour or more to 
traverse this bridge, and it ‘requires the’ utmost 
caution, It is suspended over the Tamina, which 
is ‘heard rofling furiously at @ great depth beneath. 
The walls of this cavern, twisted, torn, and split 
(les parois laterales contournées, fendues, et dé- 
chirées,) in ‘various ways, rise perpendicularly, 
and éveo incline towards each other in the form 
of a dome: while the faint light ihat enters from 
the portal at ‘the end, and the crevice above, 
diminishes as we proceed ; the cold and humidity 
augmenting the hortor produced by the scene. 
The fragments of rock sometimes overhang this 
gabgway in such a manner, that the passenger 
cannot walk upright; at others, the marble wall 
recedes so much that he is unable to lean against 
it for support. The scaffold is narrow, often slip- 
pety; and sometimes there is but a re plank 
separating us from the bleck abyss of tae Tamiva.* 
He who has cool courage, a steady eye, and a firm 
step, onght to attempt this formidable excursion 

épouba é excursion) in clear and dry weather, 
lest ‘he should find the planks wet and slippery. 


He should start in the middle of the day, with a 


slow and measured step, and without a stick. 
The safest plan is to have two guides supporting 
a pole, on the inside of which the stranger is to 
walk.” 

We neglected this precaution, and four ont of 
the five pushed on, even without a.guide at all. 
At forty or fifty paces :from the entrance the gloom 
increases, while the roarof the torrent beneath, 


* “Le pont est étroit, sonvent glissant, et quelquefois 
on ni’es separé que par une seule planche du noir abime 
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reverberated from the sides of the cavern, aug- 
ments the sense of danger and the horror of the 
scene. The meridian sun penetrated sufficient! 
through the narrow line of fissure at the summit 
of the dome to throw a variety of lights and of 
shadows over the vast masses of variegated mar- 
ble composing the walls of this stupendoys cavern, 
compared with which those of Salsette, Elephan- 
ta, and even Staffa, shrink into insignificance. A 
wooden pipe, which conveys the hot waters from 
their source to the baths, runs along in the angle 
between the scaffold and the rocks, and proves 
very serviceable, both as a support for one hand 
while pacing the plank, and as a seat, when the 
passenger wishes to rest, and contemplate the 
wonders of the cavern. At about one third of the 
distance inward | would advise the tourist to halt, 
and survey the singular locality in which he is 
placed. The inequality of breadth in the long 
chink that divides the dome above, admits the 
light in very different proportions, and presents 
objects in a variety of aspects. The first impres- 
sion which occupies the mind is caused by the 
cavern itself, with reflection oo the portentous 
convulsion of nature which split the marble rock 
in twain, and opened a gigantic aqueduct for the 
mountain torreot.* After a few minutes rumina- 
tion on the action of subterranean fire, our attea- 
tion is attracted to the slow but powerful operation 
of water on the solid parietes of this infernal 
grotto. We plainly perceive that the boisterous 
torrent has, in the course of time, and especially 
when swelled by rains, caused wonderful changes 
both in its bed and its banks. I would direct the 
attention of the traveller to a remarkable excava- 
tion formed by the waters on the a pw side of 
the chasm, and io a part more sombre than usual, 
in consequence of a bridge that spans the crevice 
above, and leads to the convent of Pfeffers. This 
natural grotto is hollowed out of the marble rock 
to the depth of thirty feet, being nearly forty feet 
in width by twenty-six feet in height,. It is diffi- 
cult not to attribute it to art; and as the whole 
cavern constantly reminds us of the Tartarean re- 
gions, this beautifully vaulted grotto seems to be 
fitted for the throne of Pluto and Proserpine; or, 
pear for the tribunal of Rhadamanthus and bis 

rothers of the bench, while passing sentence on 
the ghosts that glide down this Acheron or Cocy- 
tus—for, had the Tamina been known to the an- 
cient poets, it would assuredly have been ranked 
as one of the rivers of hell. 

One of the most startling phenomena, however, 
results from a perspective view into the cavern, 
when about midway, or rather less, from its portal. 
The rocky vista ends in obscurity; but gleams 
and columns of light burst down in many places, 
from the meridian suo, through this “ palpable 
obscure,” so as to produce a wonderful variety of 
light and shade, as well as of bas-relief, along 
the fractured walls. While sitting on the rude 
wooden conduit before alluded to, and meditatin 
on the jafernal region upon which I had Sauron 
I was surprised to behold, at a great distarce, the 
figures of human beings, or thin shadows, (for I 
could not tell which,) advancing slowly towards 
me—suspended between heaven and earth—or, at 
least, between the vault of the cavern and the tor- 
rent of the Tamina, without any apparent path- 
way to sustain their steps, but seemingly treading 
air, like disembodied spirits! While my atteation 
was riveted on these figures, they suddenly dis- 
appeared; and the first impression oo my mind 





* It is surprising that the author of the “ Voyage Pit- 
toresque en Suisse,” and even Dr. Ebell, should have been 
led into the monstrous error of imagining that the torrent 
of the Tamina had in the course of ages hollowed out of 
the marble rock this profound bed for itself. We might 
just as well suppose that the bed of the Mediterranean 
had been scooped out by the waters of the in 
their way from the Black Sea to the Atlantic. ‘The moun- 
tain was rent by some convulsion of Nature, and appar- 
ently from below upward, as the breadth at the bed of the 
Tamina is far broader than the external crevice above. 
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was, that they-had fallen and perished im the hor- 
rible abyss fey The painful sensation was 
soon relieved by the reappearance of va 0 
ages in more distinct shapes, and evidently com- 
posed of flesli and blood. Again they vanished 
from my sight; and, tomy no small astonishment, 
I beheld their ghosts or their shadows advancing 
along the opposite side of the cavern! These, 
and many other optical illusions, were caused, of 
course, by the peculiar nature of the locality, and 
the unequal manner in which the light penetrated 
from above inte this sombre chasm. 

Surprise was frequently turned into a sense of 
danger, when the parties, advancing and retreat- 
ing, met on this narrow scaffold. The “laws of 
the road” being different on ‘the Continent from 
those in Old Englaod, my plan was to screw my- 
self up into the smallest compass, close to the 
rock, and thus allow passengers to steal by with- 
out opposition. We found that comparatively few 
penetrated to the extremity of the cavern. and 
the source of the Therma—the wajority being 
frightened, or finding themselves incapable of 
bearing the sight of the rapid torrent under their 
feet, without any solid security agaiost precipita- 
tion into the infernal gulf. To the honour of the 
English ladies, I must say thet they explored the 
source of the waters with the most uadaunted 
courage, and without entertaining a thought of 
returning from a half-finished tour to the regions 
below.* 

Advancing still farther into the cavern, another 
phenomenon presented itself, for which we were 
unable tu account at first. Every now and then 
we observed a gush of vapour or smoke (we could 
not tell which,) issue from the farther extremity 
of the rock on the left, spreading itself over the 
walls of the cavern, and ascending towards the 
crevice in the dome. It looked like an explosion 
of steam; but the roar of the torrent would have 
prevented us from hearing any noise, if such had 
occurred. We soon found, however, that it was 
oceasioned by the rush of vapour from the cavern 
in which the thermal source is situated, every time 
the door was opened for the ingress or egress of 
visitors to and from this netural vapour-bath. At 
such moments the whole scene is so truly Tarta- 
rean, that, had Virgil and-Dante been acquainted 
with it, they need not have strained their imagiua- 
tions in portraying the ideal abodes of fallen angels, 
infernal gods, and. departed spirits, but painted a 
Hades from Nature, with all the advantage of 


truth aad reality io its favour. 
Our i occupied nearly balf an hour, when 


we found ourselves at the extremity of. the para- 
pet, on a jutting ledge of rock, and where the 
cavern assumed ap unusually sombre complexion, 
in nce of the cliffs actually uniting, vr 
nearly so, at the summit of the dome, Here too, 
the audensirueyyt, roared, and foamed through 
the narrow, dark, an d gorgy with tremen- 
dous impetuosity and ening nvise, the sounds 
being echoed and reverberated a thousand times 


by the fractured angles and projections of the 
pes a mare nah at the source of the 


Ascending some 5 at out of 
ee eaaane ngieh sgpooasg ed, and in- 
stanUy enveloped us in 
a grotto im the. soli 


dark as midnight, 
vapour. We were quickly in 
ration. The guides burr 
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them in the boiling—or, at..least, the — 
gurglir source of the Prarrens. We even quaffed 
. had we slept in | 


0 damp linen while travel- 
ey wena Holland, Germany, aud Switzerland, 
: e had a be anne, doe of 
ments saturat moisture ab interno, as 
well as ab externo, to such an extent, that I be- 
lieve each of us would have at least-half 
}@ stone more at our exit than on our entrance into 


this stewpan of the Grison Alps. 

On emerging Prag the damp, gelid, and ase g J 
atmosphere of the cavern, every t appeared 
a dazzling brightness after cap thert mersion in 


the Cimmerian darkness of the = ‘The tran- 
sition of temperature was equally abrupt as that 
of light. The vicissitude could have been little 
less than 50 or 60 degrees of Fahrenheit. in one 
instant, with all the disadvantage of dripping gar- 
ments! It was like shifting the scene, with more 
than theatrical celerity, from the Biack Hole of 
Calcutta to Fury Beach, or the snows of Nova 
Zembla. Some of the party, less experienced in 
the effects of traveling than myself, considered 
themselves destined to illustrate the well-known 
allegory of the discontented—and that they would 
inevitably carry away with them a large cargo of 
that which thousands come here annually to get 
rid SrA emcee I epee aw oe not 
without some misgivings myself on this point, 
seeing that we hed neither the means of changing 
our clothes nor of drying them—except by the 
heat of our bodies in t meen nip nee The 
goddess of health, however, who is nearly related 
to the genius of traveling, pr us from all 
the bad consequences, thermometrical and hygro- 
metrical, of these abrupt vicissitudes.* 
sponded ut ovce aietstanadiapinten come, 
suspended us over $s ; 
fear, and astonishment. The Tamina seemed to 
roar more loudly and beneath us, as if 
incensed at.our safe retreat. The sud bad pa: 
the meridian, and the gorge had assumed a far 
more ee aspect than it wore on our 
trance. The shivered rocks and splintered wed 
cles that rose on each side of the torrent, in i 
arches of altitude sublime,.seemed to frown on 
our retreating footste ile the buman fi 
that moved at a distance ak ) crazy. 
before and behind us, lost their ® 
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ions, and assumed the most grotesque 

srcediaats es and dimensions, according to 
the wary enter emt narrow fissure 
above, and the 1 a ee 
extiemity of this wonderful gorge. The Tamina, 
meanwhile, didnot fail est Its part ‘in the gor- 
of its moventents, and i the ear by the 
vibrations of its echoes. It seemed to grow! more 
furiously as we receded from the depths of the 
crevasse. get Sr is 

At length we the the sun 
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“MR, PITT’s MIDNIGHT REBBAR 


It must be premised, that durieg the wholé of | 


Mr. Pitt’s political career, be was a complete slave 
to beainess ¢ indeed, so much wan the mind oceu- 
gp with affairs of st thal, generally X 
e went to bed at night only to dream of the 
labours of the day. He todk little recreation ; and 
when prevailed apon to go to a fashionable party, 
remain, his mind was so liable to’ revert to the 
business of the morning, toat t * hgh ty 
respected for his private worth by all who knew 
him, his’ company was ‘not ‘to be ‘en- 
tirely indispensable, particularly ladies. 
Mr. Fox, on the contrary, Besos 






ible of the pleasures of society; whieh by no 
aadk detracted from his capability of performizg 
is charac- 


the arduods daties yrs age Seg his pe 
ter. But'to return to Mr. Pitt, =” 
It was his frequent custom, when he left the 
House of Commons, to ¢ali at the residence of 
Lord Melville, to spend an hour or two before 
retiring to Bachelor's Hall—as the Duchess of 
Gordon very aptly styled the minister’s own 
ay pre . alae . 
ne evening, fatigued by a speech of more than 
three hours in length, he arrived at his friend’s 
hevse in a state of se perspiration. Lord 
Melville (thea Mr. Dyndas) instantly ordered 
clean linen to be pp and insisted on the 
Premier staying all night; as the damp air, in’ 
-going home, might @ injorious to him in sach 
a condition. Mr. Pitt complied, and soon after- 
wards retired to ret. 
He had been in bed prayied py oe bg 
male servant, pass'ng of his chamber, 
heard a loud noise, es of ode talking with great. 


rapidity and energy. She im ran, in the 
i otent jon and «! lant the butler’s 
pantry, where that. domestic Mr. Pitt’s valet 


were sitting comfortably over a glass of arrack 


neh. 
ee For God Almighty’s sake!” she roared out, 
* been! ran directly to your master; for he’s 
a 1p . 

“Dy g !” exclaimed the vale rising; * Good 
God! what tbakes you think so, Bett: y?? 

“Oh? returned the | rad aly bad | od Me 
saying his pr $0 loud and so fast, that 1 am 
ioe te nicer be deka tiles this ro i ee 

“Lord bless the girl!” said the man, sitting 
down to finish. bis , how could you go for 
to frighten one so? .He’s no, more a-dying thap 

ou are, Betty : he’s only making a sp fon the 
Fotice to-morrow ; and 1 dare say, that as he is 
speechifying so loud, he is a blowin’:up the old 
Pet avd the Wige. Ah, he’s the boy: or giving 


y up the Fox and 
Dick! ‘Why, what's that, for heaven’s sake ?” 
 *Oh, Bet-my gisl,” answered Richard, “it’s no 
use telling you: women understands nothin’ of 
pol’ties :—do they, Master Butler?” 





derstand, deservedly.) oni lady of poty.anperior talento, 
and of strict wollen After some. slight notice of the 
goa of ie, oes, : 3 
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| tives, he was repeating, 











“No, Dick,” responded the butler, ‘that they 
isn’t should ; for if they knew 


dou’t, an’ it isn’t fit they: 
fnew.” Ba tay Bick pooh shou the gro, 


bee go an’ hear wha} your master is going to say 
|. “No occasion fon harrying, man,” replied Ri- 
: a 
he 


chard, emptying his glass, and filling another bum- 
pert “bless your wert sah into the thick 
of it yet, I'll be bound, We've plenty o’ time ; so 
sit down, and let us finish the toddy : it’! do your 
heart good to keer ise firin’ away at the rascally 
jition, just the self-same as he gives it ’em 
int ouse. Bless you, he always imposes his 

eh for the next day, before he goes to sleep.— 
mi Mistress Betty, drink that, my girl ,”hand- 
ing eet a glass, it Hl warm you, sed. take away 


your 

Betty drank the contents, and feeling herself 
any revived thereby, and her curiosity nothing 
abated, ventured again to inquire what the valet 
meant by blowin’ up the Fox and the Wigs? 

“ Why, you fool,” answered. Dick, “don’t, you 
know that the Fox is that rascally Charley Fox, 
as wishes to bring in ee ym Lae and the French ?” 

What for, Master Richard ?” inquired Betty. 

“What for?” echoed Dick. “ Why to kill King 
George, to be sure, and pot the Prince o’ Wales on 
the throne ; ay, and to oust my master, that he may 
get into his place himself!” 

“ What a wicked villain!” exclaimed Betty: 
* but do tell me what is the Wigs.” 

_ * Why, the Wigs is them.as backs Charley, and 
wishes to get all the pensions and snug births to 
themselves,” answered the valet. 

“But why do you call them Wige!” inquired 
the vering housemaid. 

“Faith I can’t tell that, Betty,” replied Dick ; 
“but, perhaps Mister Butler knows.” 

* It is impossible to say,” responded the butler, 
laughing, “unless that the Tories think them a 
set 0’ pagan, that wears. block-heads on their 
shoulders!” 

“ Well!” exclaimed Dick, “if that isn’t the very 
thing I was a thinking of myself; butdo you know 
why theth as sits on master’s side in the House, 
are called Tories?” 

“Yes,” answered the confident butler: “ Tories 
is Latin for them as have places to give 
away. But, come along, and let us see what your 
“_— ae raat 

way went trio up stairs, creeping softly on 
tiptoe, until they arrived at the Premier's cham- 
ber door; and there, sure enough, they heard him 
declaiming in grand style. hey, as we have 
seen, ignorantly su d.that Mr. Pitt was re- 
hearsing his speech for the morrow; bat the fact 
was, that according to his general custom, as no- 
ticed of similar ercsiee, y several of his rela- 
uring bis slumber, the 
whole of the arguments which he had used in the 
‘Houge of Commons during the earlier part of the 
evening.—Clubs of London. 





ODE TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 
WRITTEN IN CHEBICAL MALABAR. 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity has brought thee here ? 
How can I love-to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear ?—~ 
 ) The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 
For twilight-converse, arm id arm; 
* . ‘The jackal’s shriek bursts on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont tocharm. 








Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade !— 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first pritae, 
That once so bright on fancy play’d, 
Revives no more in after-time. 
Far from my. sacred natal clime, 
L haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring t s, that soar’d sublime, 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful.as the tomb-fire drear 
A gentle vision comes by night 
My lonely widow’d heart to cheer; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine; 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear !— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that lov’d me true! 
I cross’d the tedious ocean wave, 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my wither’d heart :—the grave 
Dark abd untimely met my view— 

And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


Ha! com’st thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banish’d heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightning shock, 
Of sun-rays tipt with death, has borne! 
From love, from ftiendship, country, torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn !— 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay ! 


Whereupon the indignant Gold coin responded : 


Unjust accuser, who art thou, 
ne of a race of earth; 
Who stamped thy image on my brow 
Aad gave my value birth. 


I am the monarch, thou the slave 
To bend the willing knee, 

Since home, and health, and happiness, 
Were sacrificed to me. 





EGGS EATEN IN LONDON, 


A stranger to the great and diversified alimen- 
tary wants of a great city will be surprised to hear 
of the immense number of eggs taken to and con- 
sumed in London. In addition to the vast quanti- 
ties brought to that capital from the country, there 
have been no fewer than 64,591,817 eggs imported 
from the continent, chiefly from France, for the 
use of the people of the metropolis and Brighton, 
in one year, (1832.) Those imported from France 
amount to 55,000,000. “ At this moment, indeed,” 
writes Mr. M’Culloch, “the trade in eggs forms a 
considerable branch of our commerce with France, 
and affords constart employment to a number of 
= vessels.”— Regimen and Longevity, by Dr. 

il. 


TIME, FAME, AND OBLIVION. 


I inquired of Time—To whom, said I, was this 
building erected which you have leveled to the 
ground? he made me no answer, but spread his 
quick wings and hastened his flight. I then spake 
to Fame; Oh! thou the parent of all that sur- 
vives! thou who—she cast her swollen eyes upon 
the ground in the attitude of one whose heart is 
too full to utter words: Wandering and confused 
} was turning aside from the monument, when I 
saw Oblivion stepping from stone to stone,—T hou, 
I exclaimed, must. be acquainted with it—Ah! 


| show me! he interrapted me with a voice like 


deep thunder at a distance—! know not what it 
lias been, it is mine now. 


os 


¢. Tn our-literature our taste will be discovered by 
that ‘which we give; and our judgment by that 
which we withhold.— Lacon. 
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AN ITALIAN SUNSET. 

We stopped a short time at the baths of Oleg- 
gio, which we found a fine establishment, filled 
with visitors from all aations, doubtless drawn to 
this charming spot by the beauty as well as the 
salubrity of the situation. The view from the 
gardens is unique ;—the show-clad Alps on one 
side, and the lovely valley of the Tessie on the 
other, melting away in the distance, and the 
smooth blue live of its beaatiful and ‘boundless 
horizon interrupted only by the innumerable spires 
of churches, resembhog masts on the distant 
ocean. 

During our drive that evening, we bad an 
opportunity of judging for ourselves of Italian 
scenery, and the lralian sky, and no description, 
however glorious or romantic, can equal the 
reality. It may have been that we were particu- 
larly favoured in the aspect of the heavens, as 
their brilliancy was perhaps heightened by the 
purifying influences of the recent storm, but it is 
certain that we never saw them arrayed in such 
colours before. The sto, for several hours before 
he disappeared, presented a silvery brightness 
which might be looked at without the painful 
effect ordinarily occasioned by looking his majesty 
in the face. As the orb descended, he was-‘‘shorn 
of his beams” by a misty veil of clouds, and 
gtadually changed from ‘a brilliant white to a 
delicate rose colour, which deepened uatil he 
entirely disappeared. For half an hour a soft 
twilight succeeded, when the horizon brightened, 
—the light bluish clouds which were hoverin 
over the distant mountains assumed all the rick 
and varied hues of the rainbow, while the sky 
above presented the glowing and golden tints so 
finely portrayed in the sunset pieces of Claude. 
The bright yellow light illaminated the whole 
scene around, and had just faded away as we 
reached the Lago Maggiore, in whose shore is 
the town of Arona, where we terminated our 
day’s journey.— Tales and Souvenirs of a Res. 
in Europe, by a Lady of Virginia. 





rHE JUST DISTRIBUTION OF NATURE, 


Nature is so iapartial in the distribution of her 
gilts to mankind, that she neither overburdens 
some individuals with her favours, nor over- 
whelms others with misfortanes; but, by a judi- 
cious mixture of good and’ evil in every creature, 
none have too much reason to be elevated, nor 
any to despair, For example:—to these she gives 
great riches, with an unquiet mind; to those, a 
great share of adversity, with much insensibitity. 
f the first with their wealth possessed the indif- 
ference of the needy, they would certainly’be too 
heppy; whilst the latter, if they united mental 
uneasiness with their ill fortune, would, doubtless, 
be highly deserving of pity. 
If, then, we weigh the wealth of the one with 
the indifference of the other—the unedsiness of 
the former with the misfortunes of the later—we 


shall find the balance to be nearly equal. The 
poor man, insensible of the evils of life, despises 
the miser, who, whilst-bhe amasses wealth, .is 


miserable at the apprehension of losing it, 

Nor is this observation confined solely towealth 
aad pond be Hen viy and deformity have each 
their consolatior- he ‘handsome woman looks 
with contempt »a the -ill-shapen. female, who, in 


turn, despises the heautiful idiot, formed anly 10 - 
aman considers courage © 


be bat upon. The.swords 
and skill in arms as the greatest accomplishments 
af a gentleman, and fancies his rank entitles him 
to adulation from the merchant and mechanic; 
whilst these, on the contrary, maintain indpatry 
and wade to be more important objects than the 
etiquette of courts, or the glory of a 

Thus, in every station of life, there is consols 
tion and solace to be found: and, indeed, po rank 
is contemptible ia itself; whilst the who 
filis it acts in character.— Sentimental Journey. 
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| “do you dare to strike me? © 





a, when a 
ous young fellow, who.observed him 
to himself, thinking him a- c 
version, silently stole behind him, and g 
such a terrible blow on the neck, that he al 
suspected his bead was ‘knocked off ‘The 
suddenly turning out, observed the y« 
ing near him, in a'violent fit of laughter. 
immediately seized him, “You, Sir,” said 
“ what business had you to strike me? have 
no fear of God, that you should date to insult 
without any provocation?” © At this, ealling 
“ Justice! Justice he 
without any intermission had cont in one 
fit of laughter, before the judge. To this situa- 
tion they arrived at the p 


the cadi was sitting, who the man 
laugh so violently, asked the reason why had 
been brought before him? My Lord,” replied 


the ag ope man, “I never saw this fellow 
before ‘n my life; 1 neither spoke to him, nor 
provoked him by any means; notwithstanding 
which he came behind me end strack mea very 
violent blow on the neck ; 1 am now come before 
ros ene to demand the law of God against 

im. 
“6 Wh ; 
ke 


you strike this map ?” 


The venerable cadi immediately 


mense folios, which lay by his side, “Why my 
Lord,” said the complainant, “sa 
have go occasion for such copious 
koow the fine which our law im on a man, 
who strikes another without provocation ?”— 
“Oh,” said the cadi, “if you are competent to. 
decide your own case, what necessity for the in- 
terference of a judge?’ “My Lord,” said the 
man, “I beseech you be not offended ; if there 
be occasion, by all means consult yan hay 
The cadi, after having rummaged his folios for 
some time, koitting his brows with the 
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ace of justiee, where. to me 


my young friend,” said the eadi, “did |.) 
“For the life‘and soul of |», 
me,” replied the youth, “I could wot help it;” at 

the same time showing two sequins to his judge. | 
made a parade | 
of turning over the leaves of two or three im- | 
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‘Gippear:'| 
ance of unysual sagacity, “ Young can” aati, fel 


“itis necessary, that you pay this injored : 
ser twenty ll coins.” as,” eeled the ‘ol 
bi 


youth, “I have no small money- 


you must get change,” returned the adi. Phe. 


young man m a bow, ' dl 
room, but without any intention of reterning. | 


The cadi and the melancholy mau rémained to- 
gether; when tired with the busint 
after waiting for some tite, the cadi- 
asleep. The patience of the complaitial 
being 1 exhausted, observing” 
of the cad 
blow on the than 
which he had received. Starti 
ber, and rubbing bis ‘face, “| Eagoal 
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man, “I have, very particular 


wires ty immediate and as you have 
ested peed price of =-tlow, beso good es . 


main till the young maa 


giving the fine to me, pray keep i : 
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